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now occupied a clearly-defined and solitary central
position in the Party. He was an evolutionary Socialist,
one of the small Leftward minority of I.L.P. Members
of Parliament, and as such, as we have seen, virtually
ineligible for the Chairmanship during the first two or
three years of the Party's existence. But once in the
Chair, his realism, his shrewd judgment, his impatience
with mere "phraseology" inevitably brought him into
conflict with the Left wing of his colleagues, and taught
the once suspicious majority to trust him as a bulwark
against imprudence and impetuosity. After the Leicester
controversy, towards the end of 1913, he had thoughts
of resigning the Chairmanhip, but he was persuaded to
continue, and in announcing his willingness to serve
again, the Labour Leader, mouthpiece of the Left, revealed
its sense of the tactical factors which made MacDonald
Vhomme ndcessaire. "Mr. MacDonald," it said, "can best
maintain the unity of the Party as it is now constituted."
He had, in fact, come into his own. He was a moderate.
In this now inevitably central position MacDonald
remained nevertheless unshakably an evolutionary
Socialist. His business, as he saw it, was not to make the
maximum number of Socialist gestures, but to extract
as much Collectivist legislation as possible out of the
political situation of the moment. At no time, in fact,
would he have dissented from what he had said to the
I.L.P. Conference of 1911.

We have been told that we do not raise Socialism in. the
House of Commons, and that if our Members in the country
could only open their newspapers one morning and read of
a full-dress debate on Socialism they would be pleased. I
do not know if I am differently constituted from other
people, but if I found that our representatives in the House
of Commons tried to appeal to me as an outsider by making
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